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INTRODUCTION 


Religious and social sanctions long barred women from performance. 
Yet men dressing as women, a tradition of carnival, where norms are 
turned inside-out, is still to be seen in such all-male enterprises as the 
Hasty Pudding Show. In Europe before the seventeenth century, 
female impersonation was considered more acceptable than women 
playing women. 


Boys’ companies dominated the English stage until 1580, and boy 
players in adult companies shaped the image of women in the minds 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Protestant clerics and Puritans 
censured the “sodomitical” custom of the boy player. Edward 
Kynaston was the last of the line, playing well into the Restoration 
when Pepys saw him in skirts. 


When women first came on the European stage, costuming them 
in men’s garb was chiefly a means to show off their limbs. During the 
Restoration, Pepys remarked of an actress in knee-breeches, “She had 
the best legs that | ever saw, and | was well pleased by it.” Often the 
part travestied was that of a young rake, though few tried to give a 
convincing portrayal of a male. 


The leading “breeches role” actresses of early nineteenth-century 
England were Madame Vestris and Mrs. Keeley, noted for their boyish 
vivacity. Equally unmanly were the first “principal boys” in English 
pantomime, the Aladdins and Dick Whittingtons, who grew ever more 
ample in flesh throughout the Victorian period. A popular variation 
was the adolescent waif, vulnerable and androgynous. One offshoot of 
this tradition is Peter Pan (1904), incarnated by a series of formidable 
actresses. Both as a legacy from eighteenth-century castrato singing 
and for reasons of vocal balance, breeches parts have persisted in 
opera, with sopranos impersonating libidinous youths like Cherubino, 
Octavian, and Count Orlovsky. 


Throughout the nineteenth century it was the practice to cast 
women as the children and fairies in Shakespeare, under the pretext 
that innocence and fragility were better portrayed by the “sex- 
lessness” of maidens. Ambitious actresses also aspired to such roles 


as Shylock and Falstaff; Charlotte Cushman played Romeo and 
Cardinal Wolsey. Hamlet has proven to be irresistible from Sarah 
Siddons on. The most celebrated female Dane was Sarah Bernhardt, 
but this practice has proven to be less acceptable to modern 
audiences than single-sex productions of such comedies as As You Like 
It. 


As actresses gained popularity, male comics in petticoats grew 
more prominent. If beauty and sex appeal were projected from the 
stage by a real woman, the post-menopausal woman, often viewed as 
a sinister and subversive force, could best be neutralized by a male 
actor. The comic dame had become a fixture of English pantomime by 
the Regency, and would be a showcase for music-hall comedians. The 
tradition was perpetuated on the American popular stage in minstrel 
shows and by such headliners as Neil Burgess. 


Two new developments arose in nineteenth-century variety: 
glamour drag and male impersonation. The glamorous impersonator 
might be a comedian but was dressed to resemble a woman of 
fashion. In America, where the “Mer gal” of the minstrel stage was a 
forerunner, they were stars. The baritone Julian Eltinge usually 
selected vehicles that allowed him to vary sexes, accomplished by 
quick-change. Bert Savoy introduced an outrageous caricature, garish 
and brassy, gossiping with her absent friend Margie; his arch camping 


influenced Mae West. 


Nor was it unusual for boy circus performers to be disguised as 
girls to make their stunts seem more risky. Such transvestite 
performers were said to be “in drag”—a term from thief’s cant that 
compared the train of a gown to the drag or brake on a coach. 
“Dragging up” under compulsion provides the central plot device 
from Charley’s Aunt to Some Like It Hot. 


Male impersonation was first introduced in American variety by 
Annie Hindle and Ella Wesner as swaggering, cigar-smoking young 
men. In English music hall, the “fast” man, or “masher,” was blended 
with the principal boy into a less vulgar type, perfected by Vesta Tilley. 
Her epicene men-about-town were sexually ambiguous without being 
dangerous. After the First World War, with radical changes in dress 





and manners, the male impersonator became a relic. 


During the Second World War, drag revues were popular in the 
British armed services and persisted in post-war shows like Soldiers 
in Skirts. By the mid-1950’s, this activity had transferred to after-hours 
clubs, featuring sophisticated performers such as Douglas Byng. 
Danny La Rue’s club in Hanover Square, London (1964—70) was a 
resort of fashion; and drag mimes, lip-synching to tapes, became 
ubiquitous. By this time, cross-dressing had become a familiar theat- 
rical device, used as much for parody as for shock effect. 
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|. ELIZABETHANS 


In Europe before the seventeenth century, female impersonation 
was considered far more acceptable than women playing women. 
Actresses, classed with prostitutes, may have been present in in 
travelling professional troupes such as the commedia dell’arte. 
However, theatre which developed out of an amateur and community 
tradition — the church and the school — was all male. Boys’ com- 
panies dominated the English stage until 1580, and boy players in adult 
companies shaped the image of women in the minds of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries. To accommodate the practice, disguise plots, in 
which a boy playing a girl would dress up as a boy, became popular. 
Protestant clerics and Puritans censured the “sodomitical” custom of 
the boy player to little avail. Edward Kynaston was the last of the line, 
playing well into the Restoration when Pepys saw him in skirts. 


1.1 © Edward Kynaston (1643—1706/12), last of the boy players, 
was a favorite with Restoration ladies who took him for rides in their 
carriages. As he grew up, he moved into adult male roles. This portrait 
may be based on a lost original by Sir Peter Lely, who specialized in 
depictions of female beauty. 


Portrait of Edward Kynaston. 


Engraving. 


1.2 Spring, 1600. A play by Emlyn Williams, produced at the 
Lyric Hammersmith, London (1945-1946). This play about an ~ 
Elizabethan acting company may have served as a prototype for 
Shakespeare in Love, since its plot concerns a young woman who runs 
away from home to avoid an unwanted marriage, disguises herself as a 
boy, and is hired by Richard Burbage to play girls. In this scene, a 
superannuated “female impersonator” Ned Pope (Cameron Miller) 
gets into a fight with a boy player Tom Day (Peter Burton), calling him 
a “common bucket-boy.’ He returns the insult with “withered 
quince.” 


Spring, 1600. 

Photograph by Angus McBean. 
Photographer’s proof, negative no. F301—3. 
Angus McBean Archive. 


1.3 Nancy Walker (1921-1992) as The Roaring Girl, at the Brattle 
Theatre, Cambridge, Mass. (May 1951). Middleton and Dekker’s play 
The Roaring Girle; or, Moll Cut-Purse (1611) was based on Mary Frith, a 
disruptive public character who illegally appeared in men’s clothes. In 
the original production, she would have been played by a boy, but in 
modern revivals she is always cast with a woman, which reduces the 
layers of gender confusion. 


Nancy Walker af Cut-Pursd Moll f The Roaring Girl. 
Brattle Theatre, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Production photograph by Hansen, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Negative no. 1056-3. 
Brattle Theatre Records. HTC 26,654. 


2. PARODY 


Gender inversion was one of the prime devices of satire and parody. 
It goes back to the carnival or charivari in which social norms are 
turned upside-down for a licensed period. From the eighteenth 
century onwards, entertainments aimed at the upper classes — opera 
seria, classical ballet — have been taken down a peg by presenting 
hefty males as prima donnas and ballerinas. In some cases, such as the 
Haymarket Beggar’s Opera, an entire cast switches sex for a romp. 


2.1 Charles Bannister (1741-1804) was already noted for his 
parodies of well-known singers, when he took part in a performance 
of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera at the Haymarket on August 8, 1781, which 
reversed the genders of all the performers: Mrs. Cargill played 
Macheath and the hefty Bannister appeared as Polly Peachum. (He 
usually appeared as Macheath.) 


Charles Bannister as Polly Peachum in The Beggar’s 
Opera. 


“Mr. Bannister in the Character of Miss Polly Peachum.” 


Haymarket Theatre, August 20, 1781. 
Engraving. . 
Ernest Lewis Gay Collection, Bequest, 1927. HTC 26,106. 


2.2 André Jean-Jacques Deshayes (1777-1848) and James Harvey 
D’Egville (ca. 1770-1836) as Ulisse and Achille in the pas de Achille et 
Déidamie at Drury Lane in 1804. Achilles in women’s clothes at the 
court of Scyros is lured to reveal his true nature by selecting a sword 
hidden by Ulysses in a basket of female finery. The ballet was revived 
several times owing to its popularity. 


Deshayes and D’Egville in Achille et Déidamie. 


“M. Deshayes et M. d’Egville, dans le Ballet Pantomime 
d’Achille et Deidaimie.” 

Hand-colored engraving published by Anthony Cardon, 
London, | 804. 

Marian Hannah Winter Collection, Bequest. 


2.3. Joe Grimaldi (1778-1837) and Jack Bologna (1775-1846), 
the great pantomime Clown and Harlequin of the Regency period, 
were the stars of Harlequin Mother Goose; or, The Golden Egg (Covent 
Garden, 1806), a pattern for all later harlequinades. They staged a 
parody of the classic pas de deux, with Bologna in the character of a 
market-girl Achilles. In this case, the basket was filled with fruit. 


Grimaldi and Bologna in Harlequin Mother Goose. 


“The Favourite Comic Dance, By Mess’rs Bologna Jun’r and 
Grimaldi, In the Popular Pantomime of Mother Goose.” 
Hand-colored engraving published March 15, 1807 by R. 
Ackerman, London. 


2.4 —_ Lucia Elizabeth Vestris (1797-1856) and John Liston (1776— 
1846) as Broom Girls. Young Alsatian women peddling brooms were a 
familiar sight in London. After Madame Vestris made a hit singing “Buy 
a Broom” in character, she was joined at an Olympic Theatre benefit 
(November 6, 1826) by the popular low comedian Liston in a parody 
of her rendition. He sang 


For Brushes and Beauty, there’s no can excel us, 
Little sister is budding and I’m in the bloom. 
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So, Ladies, | pray, of my face be not jealous, 
What youth can refuse when | cry “Buy a broom.” 


Vestris and Liston. 

“Madame Vestris & Mr. Liston, (Theatre Roy’l Haymarket.) In 
their Duet ‘Buy a Broom.” 

Color engraving, published by Ingrey & Madeley, London, 
signed L.H. Lynch. The Ingrey & Madeley Lithographic Printing 
House is shown in the street scene. 

HTC 26,615. 


2.5 Master Thomas E. Coleman (Lubbly Dinah, d. 1859) and John 
Washington Smith (ca. 1815-1877) were black-face performers who 
ante-dated minstrelsy proper. The berformed together in Europe in 
1840 and then at the Bowery Amphitheatre. Their “Nigger Duett” 
was seen at the New York Circus. 


Coleman and Smith. 

“Tell Me Josey Whar You Bin’ The Celebrated Nigger Duett. 
As sung at the New York Circus by John Smith & Lubly Dinah 
(alias) Master Coleman.” 

Lithograph (presumably a sheet music cover) by R. Cooke, 
printed by Thompson, New York. 

HTC 26,634. 


2.6 The Clodoche Troupe. Four male dancers — Dorst, Semeli, 
Cholet, Constant — made high-spirited interventions in Parisian 
dance-halls and masquerade balls in the |860’s. Disguised as two wet- 
nurses, a fireman and a grotesque Scotsman, they engaged in 
extravagant high-kicks and can-cans. Spawning a number of imitators, 
they appeared in New York with Lydia Thompson’s troupe in 1870. 


Clodoche Troupe. 


“Authorized Edition, The Favorite Dances of the Celebrated 
Clodoche Troupe! As danced in “Sindbad the Sailor.” at 
Niblo’s Garden,’ “The Can Can Quadrille.” 

Sheet music published by Wm.A. Pond & Co., London, 
copyright 1869. 

3-color oblong color lithograph cover. 

HTC 26,616. 


2.7. The actor Joseph Kelm (known as Joyeux Jo-/o, 1807-1881) 
and the composer Hervé (Louis Ronger, 1825-1892) were an 
extravagant comedy team at the Folies-Nouvelles in Paris 1855-1858. 
In La Fine Fleur d’Andalousie, they did an extended parody of Spanish 
dance, as the brother and sister Alonzo and Teresita. On coming to 
France: “My sister carries so much weight, we had to make the trip 
twice.” 


Kelm and Herve. 

“La Fine Fleur de l’Andalousie. Excentricité musicale, Paroles 
et Musique de Hervé.” “Exécutée au Théatre des Folies- 
Nouvelles par Joseph Kelm & Herve.” 

Sheet music published by C. Killian, Paris. 

Lithograph cover, signed “Cham” in the plate. 


HTC 26,620. 


2.8 William Henry Rice (1844-1907), one of the leading male 
prima donnas in minstrelsy, famous for his exquisite soprano voice. 
Besides parodying opera singers such as Christine Nilsson, he 
performed an hilarious travesty of Sarah Bernhardt in Camille (as 
Sarah Heartburn). The actress saw him in 188! and couldn’t stop 
laughing. This is the last photograph taken of him. 


William Henry Rice. 


Haymarket Theatre, Chicago. 
Cabinet photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. 


2.9 Hasty Pudding. This picture shows a chorus sometime 
between 1885 and 1890. All-male schools which favored dramatics 
had perforce to employ all-male casts. The Hasty Pudding Club at 
Harvard (founded in 1795, but not staging its first theatrical until 
1844), the Triangle Club at Princeton, and the Mask and Wig Club at 
the University of Pennsylvania (founded 1888) carried on long after 
co-education became the norm. During World War |, both Harvard 
and Yale insisted that studen€ who act in skirts do so for one year 
only, lest the practice make them effeminate. 


Hasty Pudding Club. 


“The Obispah,” 1891. 

“Obispah Chorus Girls.” 

Photograph by Pach Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hasty Pudding Records. HTC 26,679. 


2.10 Les Ballets Trockadero de Monte Carlo. This all-male troupe 
was founded in New York in 1974 by Peter Anastos (b. 1948) Antony 
Bassae (1943-1985) and Gordon “Natch” Taylor (b. 1948). Not so 
much female impersonators as ballerina imitators, these tall men take 
something light and bring it down to earth, especially in their parodies 
of traditional romantic ballet and the modern work of Martha 
Graham and George Balanchine. The performers assumé¢d/such noms 
de thédtre as Olga Tchikaboumskaya, Ida Neversayneva, and William 
Vanilla. That the troupe survives solely on box-office income indicates 
its immense popularity. 


Les Ballets Trockadero de Monte Carlo. 
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Souvenir Program, 1977. a * 
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MEN AS WOMEN 


3. DAMES 


In many societies, the post-menopausal woman is viewed as a sinister 
and subversive force. She can be neutralized or defused when played 
by a man. So even after the advent of actresses, comics in petticoats 
still held the stage. If beauty and sex appeal were projected by a real 
woman, the “dame” was best portrayed by a comedian. This was 
particularly the case with women of the people — fishwives, sutlers, 
orange-women or bawds. The comic dame had become a fixture of 
English pantomime by the Regency, and would be a showcase for 
music-hall comedians. The tradition was perpetuated on the American 
popular stage in minstrel shows and by such headliners as Neil 
Burgess. 


3.1 Samuel Foote (1721-1777) as Mrs. Cole in The Minor. 
Engraved by W. Walker from a drawing by Dodd; published by T. 


Lowndes and Partners, 1777..In his comedy The Minor, Foote played 


the bawd Mrs. Cole, notorious for her sanctimony and fondness for 


drink. He reproduced her “lewd, religious leer,’ trembling hands and 


rolling “goggled eye-balls.” Foote’s exaggerations were excused by the 


outrageousness of his original. 


3.2 


Samuel Foote as Mrs. Cole in The Minor. 


“The Minor? Mr. Foote as Mrs. Cole.” 

Engraving by W. Walker after Dodd. 

“My thoughts are fix’d upon a better place. | What | suppose 
Mr. Loader, you will be | for your old friend the black-ey’d 
Girl, &c.” 

HTC 26,604. 


James Kirby (d. 1826) and William Simmonds Chatterley 


(1787-1821) in The White Cat (Lyceum Theatre, 1812). In this 
pantomime the dame and the Pantaloon have been matched up as an 


outlandish pair of lovers. 


3.3 


Kirby and Chatterley in The White Cat. 


“Comic Dance in the Popular Pantomime of the White Cat | 
by Mess’rs Kirby & Chatterley to the Tune of the Bold 
Dragoon.” 

Hand-colored engraving drawn and etched by W. Heath, 
published Jan. 5, 1812 by T. Palser. 

HTC 26,652. 


John Liston (1776-1846) as Moll Flaggon in Burgoyne’s 


comedy The Lord of the Manor. The sutler or vivandiére was usually 


cast with a man (and might be seen as a forerunner of Mother 


Courage). Liston began playing this gin-drinking, pipe-smoking camp 


follower in 1812 and continued reviving the role for twenty years. He 


was frequently depicted in prints and even in a porcelain figurine. 


John Liston as Moll Flaggon in Lord of the Manor. 
Watercolor portrait by Samuel de Wilde, 1814. 

Signed “S. De Wilde deln.” 

Samuel De Wilde portrait albums, vol. 2, no. 4. 

Robert Gould Shaw Collection, Gift, 1915. 

TS 990.1.33 F HTC 26,670. 
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3.4 


Robert Keeley (1793-1869), as Orange Moll in Nell Gwynne 


(by Jerrold). This moon-faced comedian performed with his wife Mary 


Ann Keeley, who specialized in the roles of boys. He was a popular 


dame, a famous Sarah Gamp in a dramatization of Dickens’s Martin 


Chuzzlewit and the first to put Douglas Jerrold’s sharp-tongued Mrs. 


Caudle on the stage. 


3.5 


Robert Keeley as Orange Moll in Nell Gwynne. 


“Mr. Keeley, as Orange Moll, In Mr. Jerrold’s Petite Comedy of 
‘Nell Gwynne.” 

Colored lithograph portrait by G. E. Madeley after H. Meyer, 
printed by G.E.Madeley,London. | 

“If she’s a Woman, what am |? —” 

HTC 26,624. 


Alexandre Vattemare (1796-1864), French ventriloquist in 


The Rogueries of Alexandre, in which he used both dummies, secreted 


heads and changes of costume to suggest a world on stage. Nuns 


were favored in this sort of act, because the wimple made for easy 


quick-change. Vattemare emigrated to America in 1839, and launched 


a duplicate-book exchange which led to the free library movement. 


3.6 


Alexandre Vattemare in The Rogueries of Nicholas. 


“Portraits of Mons’r Alexandre, in his various characters of 
the Rogeries of Nicholas.’ 

Engraved from a Drawing by W. Heath in the possession of M. 
Alexandre.’ 

Engraving after VW. Heath. 

HTC 26,632. 


Alexandre Vattemare in The Rogueries of Nicholas. 


“Rogueries of Nicholas.” 

Colored engraving in 6 sections by Marks. 

Captain Furlaugh; Sister Doleful; Nicholas; Mrs. Pillbury; 
Aiderman Pillbury; Miss Flirtilla. 

HTC 26,633. 


Dan Crawley (1872-1912), a typical music-hall dame 


comedian, in the Dan Leno mold, whose harridans were not unlike 


the overworked and underfed matrons in the gallery. The song “I’m a 
Bit Too Young and Tender” (1899) contained such mild innuendo as “‘ 
don’t bathe like others of my gender.” 


Dan Crawley singing ‘I’m a Bit Too Young and 
Tender.” 

““?’m_ a Bit Too Young and Tender’ By Harry Leighton, and 
Gordon Noble, Sung by Dan Crawley.” 

Sheet music published by Francis, Day & Hunter, London. 
Plate no. F & D. 6078. 

4-color lithograph cover by H. G. Banks. 

HTC 26,643. 


3.7. G.S. Melvin (1886-1946) as the Nurse and Fay Compton 
(1894-1978) as Robin Hood in Babes in the Wood (Drury Lane, 
London, 1938). Melvin, a Scots music-hall comedian, developed a dame 
act in the 1920's, appearing as girl guides and devotees of the open air, 
singing such songs as “I Like to Jump upon a Bike” and “—?m Happy 
When I’m Hiking.” 


G.S. Melvin. 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 
Photographer's proof, negative no. 215C-I. 
Angus McBean Archive. HTC 26,671. 


3.8 Patricia Burke (b. 1917) as Principal Boy in Cinderella 
(London Coliseum), the the Ugly Sisters. Pantomime formulas insisted 
that male comics play not only the Ugly Sisters and Mother Goose, 
but the Widow Twankey in Aladdin, the Queen of Hearts, the Cook in 
Dick Whittington, and so on. A comedienne was cast in these part only 
when, as was the case with Nellie Wallace, she was strikingly 
unattractive. 


Patricia Burke as the Principal Boy, 

and the Ugly Sisters in the pantomime Cinderella. 
Photographs by Angus McBean. 

Photographer's proofs, negative nos. |74D-9 and |74D-14. 
Angus McBean Archive. 


Minstels 


Black-face minstrelsy was the best attended type of show in 
nineteenth-century America because, originally all-male, it could be 
considered devoid of sexuality. Early on, however, minstrel comedians 
saw the advantage of female impersonation, both for parody and 
variety. The “wench” was a corked-up version of the Blowsabellas of 
English burlesque, and had little or no relation to actual African- 
American womanhood. 


3.9 | Hughey Dougherty (1844-1918), known as “Young America,’ 
worked with all the leading American minstrel troupes from 1858, 
and even toured Africa. 


Hughey Dougherty. 
Cabinet photograph by J.Wood, New York. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 191 8. 


3.10 Johnny Queen (1843-1884), usually teamed with William 
West, made up one of the great song-and-dance teams of minstrelsy 
from 1868 to Queen’s death. 


Johnny Queen. 


Cabinet photograph by J. Wood, New York. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. 


3.11 John P Hogan (1847-1913), a Canadian-born minstrel who 
was not only a great dancer but a great dance teacher. In 1865 he 
teamed up with Ruey Hughes (1858-1871) as a song-and-dance team, 
and appeared with the leading minstrel troupes. 


John P. Hogan and Ruey Hughes. 


Large photograph. Photographer not identified. Hand-dated 
1869. 
HTC 26,669. 


3.12 Dick Sands (1840—1900), an English-born minstrel, famous 
for many years as Barnum’s “Old Woman in the Shoe,’ and one of the 
world’s greatest clog dancers. 


Dick Sands. 








Cabinet photograph by G.W. Bolsley, Detroit. 
Hand-dated 1888. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. 


3.13 John Hart (1833-1904), one of the funniest comedians in 
minstrelsy, he later became legit, acting for Augustin Daly. Here he is 
as the bride, in a mock wedding scene with Willis PR Sweatnam (1864— 
1930) and Emil Ames. 


John Hart. 


John Hart, W. P Sweatnam, and Emil Ames. 
Cabinet photograph. 
Photographer not identified. 


3.14 Hart and Lester. Billy Lester (1853-1893), English-born 
minstrel, second wife was Annie Hart (1860—1947). This duo features 
both a man and a woman in grotesque female garb. 


Hart and Lester. 


Oblong mounted photograph by Feinberg, New York. 


3.15 Sanford and Wilson were one of the first musical doubles 
acts of their kind in minstrelsy when they teamed up in |873. Big 
men, James Sanford (1843-1891) and Charles Wilson (1842-1893) 
played the violin and banjo to comical effect. In “Wash Day,’ their size 
is part of the joke. 


Sanford and Wilson in “Wash Day.” 


Photograph. Photographer not identified. 
HTC 26,649. 


3.16 Neil Burgess (1846-1910) made a hugely successful career 
on the American stage playing tart-tongued, common-sensical New 
England matrons. His Widow Bedott was widely quoted and copied. 
The County Fair (1889), which featured Aunt Abbie, was seen in almost 
every American town with a performance space. His appearance as 
Aunt Abbie in ballet tutu was considered to be an unnatural and 
indecent divagation from a performance famous for its lack of 
vulgarity. The type survived in Raeburn Van Buren’s comic strip Abbie 
’n’ Slats well into the 1950's. 


Neil Burgess as Aunt Abbie. 


Cabinet photograph by Falk, New York. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 191 8. 


Neil Burgess as The Widow Bedott. 


Cabinet photograph by Falk, New York. 
Hand-dated | 886. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 191 8. 


3.17 The Russell Brothers (John, ca. 1856-1925, and James, 1859- 
1914). From 1876, The Russell Brothers’ Irish servant-girl routines — 
knockabout varied with song, imitations and the tag-line “Oh 
Maggie!” —- were fixtures of the American vaudeville stage. The 
slapstick was tolerable because it was carried out by a couple of 
husky men in skirts. By 1906, they ran afoul of the Society for the 
Prevention of Ridiculous and Perversive Misrepresentation of Irish 
Characters. So they returned as “Stage-struck Swedish Maids.” 


Russell Brothers. 


As “Our Irish Servant Girls.” 
Cabinet photograph by Feinberg, New York. 


3.18 Douglas Byng (1893—1987/8) as “Flora MacDonald the Hen 
of the North.” Byng appeared as dame in 27 Christmas pantomimes 
from 1924. In Noél Coward’s revue sketch “Oranges and Lemons,” he 
and Ernest Thesinger made a hit as a couple of elderly spinsters 
preparing for bed in a seaside hotel. This led to his solo nightclub 
appearances in his own racy repertoire, in such roles as “Doris the 
Goddess of Wind” and “Milly, the Messy Old Mermaid.” 


Douglas Byng. 

Photograph by Angus McBean. 
Photographer's proof, negative no. LI 92-3. 
Angus McBean Archive. 


In the film Kind Hearts and Coronets (1949) played eight members of 
the same doomed family of aristocrats. Thi 
of the dynasty, is a suffragette, who distributes pamphlets from a 


3.19 Alec Guinness (1914-2000) was \. of Byng’s biggest fans. 


the one distaff member 
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sae 


balloon which crash-lands. He later performed an entire role in drag 
as the gangster on the run in Simon Gray’s play Wise Child. 


Alec Guinness in Kind Hearts and Coronets. 

Film still publicity photograph, stamped October |, 1950. 

Negative no. 50/21 2. 

““Kind Hearts and Coronets’ with Dennis Price, Valerie 

Hobson, Joan Greenwood and Alec Guinness. AJ.Arthur 

Rank Presentation. An Eagle Lion Films Release! rae. 
Published in the Boston Globe. (al) 
Boston Globe Drama Department Archive. 

HTC 26,656. 


4. DAMES UNDER COMPULSION 


One of the oldest gags in comedy is that of the unattractive man 
having to don woman’s clothes against his will, in order to move 
plot forward. Aristophanes’ Women at the Festival (Thesmophofjaf 
is an early example, and Shakespeare does not shun the device whet 


Falstaff has to drag up as the Fat Woman of Brentford in Merry Wives 
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of Windsor. Anxieties at unmanning are purged, while a certain 
quantum of misogyny is indulged. 


4.1 David Garrick (1717-1779) as Sir John Brute in The Provokd 
Wife (1697). When Garrick revived John Vanbrugh’s play in 1744, he 
added a scene where Sir John steals a suit of clothes intended for his 
wife and beats the watchmen with his cudgel, shouting “Sirrah, | am 
Bonduca, Queen of the Welchman ... Britons, strike home!” It enabled 
him to parody women’s fashions and indulge in audience-pleasing 
horseplay. 


David Garrick as Sir John Brute. 


“The Provok’d Wife.Act IV, Scene |.” 

“Mr. Garrick in the Character of Sr. John Brute, | Mr. Vaughan, 
Mr. Hullet, Mr. Clough, Mr. Parsons, Mr.Watkins, & Mr. Phillips, 

in the Characters of Watchmen.” 

Mezzotint engraving by Finlayson after a painting by J. Zoffany, 
published Nov. I, | 768. 


4.2 John Quick (1748-1831) as the hypocritical old merchant 
Alderman Smuggler in Farquhar’s The Constant Couple (1699). A lady 
whom he wishes to bed persuades him to sneak into her house after 
dark in woman’s clothes. “Ecod, | make a very handsome woman, 
ecod, | do!” He is beaten by her servants for stealing silver spoons 
and carried away, in drag, to Newgate Prison. 


John Quick as Alderman Smuggler in The Constant 
Couple. 

“Mr. Quick in the Character of Alderman Smugler. ” 
“Constant Couple.’ Act. lV. Scene 9. 

Engraving by Thornthwaite after |. Roberts, published for 
Bell’s British Theatre, Sept. | 1, 1777. 

“Ashamed of! O Lord Sir, ’m an honest old Woman, that 
never was ashamed of anything.” 

HTC 26,607. 


4.3. James Dodd (1740 (?)-1796) as Campley in The Funeral, or 
Grief a la Mode by Sir Richard Steele (1701). Campley, a libidinous 
commoner, attempts to come near his noble lady-love by disguising 
himself as lady’s maid to a French milliner, but is too clumsy to carry 
off the masquerade. The theatre archivists Mander and Mitchenson 
believed that Campley’s drag was the origin of the term “to camp it 


” 


up. 
James Dodd as Campley in The Funeral. 


“The Funeral’ Act Ill. Scene 1.” 

“Mr. Dodd as Campley.” : 

Engraving by Godfrey after Roberts, published for J. Bell‘s 
British Library, Dec. 5, | 794. 

“But you look so very bold in that Dress.“ 

HTC 26,605. 


4.4 George Mattocks (d. 1804) as Achilles. Engraving by Terry, 
published by J. Harrison, 1779. Legend has it that Achilles was hidden 
by his mother among the women at the court of the King of Scyros, 
to prevent him from going off to the Trojan War. He was tempted out 
of his disguise by Ulysses, who presented him with a basket of 
weapons. This story served as the basis for a number of baroque 
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operas, featuring male sopranos in the leading role John Gay’s comic 
opera Achilles (1732) ridiculed these conventional treatments by 
stressing sexual attraction and innuendo. 


George Mattocks. 

“Mr. Mattocks as Achille.” 

“Achille et Deidamie. Act 3d.” 

Engraving by Terry, published by J. Harrison, Sept. |, 1779. 
Plate from the published play. 

“Was Hector here, the fate of Troy should this instant be 
decided.” 

HTC 26,608. 


Charley’s Aunt 


The most pervasive dramatic use of this comic ploy was in 
Brandon Thomas’s long-running farce of 1892, Charley's Aunt. In this 
perennial, an Oxford student Lord Fancourt Babberley is persuaded 
to masquerade as the aunt of his friend Charley, Dona Lucia 
Dalvadores, to provide Charley and his room-mate a chaperone when 
their girl-friends pay a call. Dona Lucia resides in Brazil, “where the 
nuts come from.’ 


4.5. WS. Penley (1851/2-1912) as the original Charley’s Aunt. 
The comedy owed its initial popularity to the familiar presence of 
starchy maiden aunts. As Thomas put it to Penley, “the fun will be to 
see your inabiliity to play a woman, though you may look like one.” 
Fancourt Babberly never ceases to be male underneath, whatever his 
outward trappings. 


W. S. Penley as Charley’s Aunt. 


Postcard photograph by Turner & Drinkwater, signed in the 
image, ‘l am no ordinary woman.” 

Tuck’s Post Card, Celebrities of the Stage. 

Raphael Tuck & Sons’ Real Photograph P 286. 

HTC 26,601. 


4.6 Etienne Girardot (1856-1939), London-born actor, who 
created the role of Lord Fancourt Babberley in the American 
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premiere of Charley's Aunt. He revived it several times, and it remained 
his most famous part. These photographs depict a couple of moments 
when his guard is let down and his skirts remain up. 


Etienne Girardot as Charley’s Aunt. 


Flashlight photographs by Byron, New York. 
HTC 26,622, HTC 26,653. 


4.7 José Ferrer (1912-1992). The Puerto Rican-born actor had 
attracted critical attention in the military-school comedy Brother Rat 
(1936), but came to stardom when he played Charley’s Aunt (1940). 
This romp led to his most illustrious career as lago in the Paul 
Robeson Othello and Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Jose Ferrer in Charley’s Aunt. 


Publicity photograph. 

Photographer not identified. 

Charles Washburn. New York. 

“Jose Ferrer plays the title role of ‘Charley’s Aunt’ currently 
cavorting at the Cort Theatre, New York.” 

HTC 26,621. 


4.8 — Frankie Howerd (1921-1992), English master of low comedy 
and high camp, begun his career in Stage Door Canteen (1946). He 
never played panto dames, but was the Pseudolus of the British 
premiere of A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum. 


Frankie Howerd as Charley’s Aunt. 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 
Photographer's proof, negative no. M215-8. 
Angus McBean Archive. HTC 26,600. 


4.9 Ray Bolger (1904-1987) in Where’s Charley by George 
Abbott and Frank Loesser (1948). When the play was turned into a 
musical comedy, the role of Fancourt Babberly was deleted, and 
Charley, played by the eccentric dancer Bolger, had to impersonate 
his own aunt. This increased the quick-change stunts and speeded up 
the imbroglios, but forced the lead to carry out a romance as well, 
singing the show-stopper “Once in Love with Amy.’ 
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Ray Bolger in Where’s Charley. 


Shubert Theatre, Boston. 
Photograph by Eileen Darby, stamped January 16, 1951. 


Published in the Boston Globe? 


Boston Globe Drama Department Archive. 
HTC 26,627. 


4.10 Aunt Edwina. In this comedy by William Douglas Home, 
produced at the Fortune Theatre, London, in 1959, Col. Edward Ryan, 
D.S.O., has had a sex change in New York. However, when he returns 
to his country estate, he has to pass himself off as his (fictitious) 
sister Edwina, so as not to queer the engagement of his son with an 
American heiress. In this scene Henry Kendall (1897-1962) as 
“Edwina” fends off the attentions of Senator Joseph P. Bendle (Launce 


Marafshal), the fiancée’s father. 


Henry Kendall as Aunt Edwina. 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 
Photographer’s proof, negative no. PI21—I. 
Angus McBean Archive. 


4.11 Lon Chaney (1883-1930) in The Unholy Three. “The man of a 
thousand faces” appeared in silent (1925) and sound versions (1930) 
of this thriller, directed by Tod Browning. As Echo the ventriloquist, he 
used his disguise as an old lady, with a midget in a baby carriage, to 
infiltrate rich households and case the joint for imminent burglary. 


Lon Chaney as Echo in The Unholy Three. 


Publicity photograph. Negative no.MG 3822. 
Loew’s Orpheum Theatre, Boston. 

Published in the Boston Globe. 

Boston Globe Drama Department Archive. 

HTC 26,628. 


4.12 Lionel Barrymore (1878-1954) in The Devil Doll (1936). The 
veteran character actor played a wrongly-accused man, who, on 
leaving prison, disguises himself as a toyshop owner, and sets in 
motion a team of malevolent dolls, who wreak vengeance on his 


enemies. 
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Lionel Barrymore in The Devil Doll. 


Loew’s State and Orpheum Theatre, Boston. 
Publicity photograph, stamped August 2, 1936. 
Published in the Boston Globe. 

Boston Globe Dramatic Department Archive. 


4.13 Cary Grant (1904-1986) in | Was a Male War Bride (1949, 
directed by Howard Hughes), played a French officer in postwar 
Europe who had to pretend to be a WAC to get on the ship taking 
his American army bride (Ann Sheridan) back to the States. The drag 
sequence filled only about 10 minutes of the entire film, but appeared 
in all the publicity. 


Cary Grant in | Was a Male War Bride. 


“A Scene from the 20th Century-Fox Production ‘I Was a 
Male War Bride.” 

Roxy Theatre, Boston, week beginning Friday, August 26, 1949. 
Film still publicity photograph. Negative no. 748-102. 

Left to right: Marion Marshall as a WAC; Cary Grant as Henri 
Rochard;Ann Sheridan as Lt. Catherine Gates. 

HTC 26,629. 


4.14 Jack Lemmon (1925-2001), a former Hasty Pudding 
performer, and Tony Curtis (b. 1925) in Some Like It Hot (1959). Billy 
Wilder’s scenario compelled two jazz musicians in the Roaring 
Twenties to flee Chicago, after witnessing a gangland massacre, and, 
disguised as members of an all-girl band, entrain for Florida. There, 
they both find love — Curtis with Marilyn Monroe, and Lemmon 
with Joe E. Brown. 


Jack Lemmon and Tony Curtis in Some Like It Hot. 


Film still publicity photograph, stamped April 22, 1959. 
United Artists, © 1959. Negative no. SLH-L-21E. 
HTC 26,631. 


5. GLAMOUR DRAG 


The term “drag” came from eighteenth-century English thief’s 
cant, likening the train of a gown to the drag or brake on a coach. 
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Minstrelsy and the circus preceded the rise of glamour drag on the 
variety stage, where it became to dominate in the |860’s. It had its 
roots in the “drag balls” of the homosexual subculture, but was made 
acceptable by the stage-frame. The glamorous impersonator might be 
a comedian but was dressed to resemble a woman of fashion, and, in 
contrast to the Charley’s Aunt tradition, much of the appeal lay in the 
persuasiveness of the simulacrum. 


Almost simultaneously with the caricatured “wench,” blackface 
minstrelsy developed the “the yaller gal” or female mulatto, a young 
and beautiful foil to the exaggerated male “Negroes.” From 
supporting roles, they rapidly rose to become stars, famous for the 
chic and extent of their feminine wardrobes. Even after women were 
allowed into minstrel shows after the Civil War, the female imper- 
sonator remained a headliner. 


5.1 Marshall S. Pike (1818-1901) was one of the pioneers of 
minstrelsy and one of its first female impersonators. Audiences often 
asked of him, “Is he not really a girl?” He first appeared in a little 
company with whitened faces and flaxen wigs, known as the Albino 
Family, but then they changed to blackface and became known as the 
Harmoneons. In that guise they sang for President Polk in the White 
House in 1847. 


Marshall S. Pike as Fanny in the Harmoneons 
minstrel troupe. 

“Harmoneons Carolina Melodies.” 

Sheet music (cover only, cropped), hand-dated 1845. 
3-color lithograph cover by WV. Sharp. 

Left to right:J.S. Power as Toney; M.S. Pike as Fanny; L.V.N. 
Crosby as Pomp; F Lynch as Gumbo; Jno. Power as Sambo. 
HTC 26,630. 


5.2 Frank Lewis, a minstrel entertainer about whom little is 
recorded. 


Frank Lewis. 


“Frank Lewis Polka’ By Jas: Bellak of the New Orleans 
Serenaders.” 
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5.3 


Sheet music published by A. Fiot, Philadelphia, copyright 1850. 
Lithograph cover with vignettes in propria persona, and in four 
character dances. 

HTC 26,618. 


Cheevers and Kennedy (Joseph E. Cheevers, b. 1848, and 


Edward J. Kennedy, b. 1844), originally known as “The Buffalo Boys,” 
immensely popular clog dancers. Their success at the Cambridge 
Music Hall in London (1874) was so great that an extra gallery had to 
be built in the auditorium. They were noted for quick character 


changes and diversified dancing. 


5.4 


Cheevers and Kennedy. 


“Jenny Gossen. Song & Dance as Sung by the Buffalo Boys 
Cheevers & Kennedy. Carncross & Dixeys Minstrels. 
Composed by Rudolph.Arranged for Piano by J.S. Cox.” 
Sheet music published by Cottier & Denton, Buffalo, New 
York, copyright | 868. 

Lithograph cover. Portrait engraving after a photograph by 
Clay, Cosack & Co. ,Buffalo. 

HTC 26,647. 


Dick Carroll (1831-1869) or “Master Marks” was one of 


the most long-lived minstrels, renowned both as a dancer and as 


wench performer. After years as a dancer at balls, parties, and circuses, 


he first blacked up in 1846, and was hugely popular in Boston from 
1859 to 1861. His “Dancing Octoroon” indicates the move from true 


blackface to the “yaller gal” persona. 


5.5 


Dick Carroll as the Octoroon. 

“Dick Carroll, As ‘The Dancing Octoroon, at the Waverley 
Theatre, 720 Broadway.” 

Engraving. 

HTC 26,651. 


Francis Leon (b. ca. 1840), billed as “The Only Leon, Prima 


Donna Assoluta,” began as a blackface minstrel at age fourteen and 


soon became a star. He appeared in the role of Josephine in the 
Australian premiere of H.M.S. Pinafore. He was praised for his 
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modesty, and his Chicago apartment was packed with heavily insured 
gowns, national costumes, fans, lace, and paste jewelry. 


Francis Leon. 


“Leon.” “Kelly & Leon.” 

2-color lithograph one-sheet poster by H.A. Thomas & Wylie, 
New York. 

HTC 26,108. 


Francis Leon. 


Cabinet photograph by Bradley & Rulofson, San Francisco. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. 


5.6 George Robinson, better known as “Eustache” (d. 1884), was 
one of the prominent female impersonators in minstrel shows. Oddly 
enough, minstrels playing yellow gals often used a single, but male, 
name in their publicity. Besides Leon and Eustache, there was Eugene, 
the stage-name of Eugene d’Amelie. 


George Robinson. 


Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Hunt, Marshalltown, lowa. 
Inscribed “Compliments of George Robinson “Eustache.” 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. 


Circus and Acrobatics 


It was a frequent practice in the circus to dress up boys or male 
adolescents as girls to make their stunts seem more risky. Acrobats, 
equestrians and equilibrists all seem to have carried out this 
deception. The prettier or more delicate the “girl,” the more thrilling 
the performance. Press agents and publicists would pique the 
audience's curiosity by casting doubt on the gender of the artiste. 


5.7 — Ella Zoyara, a bewitching equestrienne, was in fact Omar 
Kingsley (1840-1879), who from childhood was kept in girls’ clothes 
and surrounded by female playmates. For fifteen years, “she” kissed 
hands to hosts of admirers, pirouetted with poetic grace, and 
nonchalantly leapt through paper hoops. The billing teased “Is she a 
boy or a girl?” and confused German officers, who courted her avidly. 
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Omar Kingsley. 


“Ella Zoyara, Equestrian.” 
Newspaper engraving. Publication not identified. 
HTC 26,609. 


5.8 — Lulu, a.k.a. El Nifio Farini, actually Sam Wasgate (1855-1939). 
The Canadian acrobat Farini disguised an English boy he had adopted 
as “M'lle Lulu,’ the great female gymnast. The transvestite made a 
sensation at the Holborn Amphitheatre in 1870, descending an ar- 
rangement of trapezes and ladders singing “Wait till I’m a man!” The 
deception was kept up for seven years. 


Lulu Farini. 


“Lu Lu Waltz.As Performed Nightly by Her at Niblo‘s 
Garden, N.Y.“ 

Sheet music (cover only) published by Wm.A. Pond, New 
York, arranged by M. Connelly.“Leader of the Orchestra at 
Niblo‘s Garden.” 

3-color lithograph cover engraved by R. Teller, New York. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. HTC 26,105. 


5.9  Barbette (Vander Clyde, 1904-1973), a Texas aerialist, who 
became the darling of the glitterati in 1920's Paris. He would make his 
appearance spot-lit in a darkened arena, descending a huge staircase, 

-daintily discarding the fifty pounds of ostrich plumes one by one, until 

he stood isolated in the arena, naked except for diamonds on his 
breasts and behind. After a strenuous trapeze exhibition, he would 
bow and strip off his wig. Jean Cocteau apotheosized him as “the 
supernatural sex of beauty.” 


Barbette. 


Aerialist & trapeze artist in “Jumbo.” 
Photograph by Vandamm, New York. 
George Brinton Beal Collection. HTC 26,101. 


5.10 William Horace Lingard (1837-1927). The lyrics of “Walking 
Down Broadway” were self-reflective, strolling “To the Theatre 
Comique To see Captain Jinks so gay.’ Lingard was playing Captain 
Jinks at that theatre. 
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William Lingard singing “Walking Down Broadway.” 
“Serio Comic Songs.Written, Composed & Sung by William 
Lingard. Walking Down Broadway.’ 

Sheet music published by Wm.A. Pond, New York, copyright 
1868. Plate no. 7013. Price 4 (Plain), 5 (Colored). 

5-color lithograph cover engraved by the Major & Knapp Eng. 
Mfg. & Lith. Co., New York. 

HTC 26,102. 


5.11 The baritone Julian Eltinge (1883-1941), from the outset, 
tried to prove that assumed womanliness was a triumph of art over 
virile nature. He got his start in amateur, all-male musical shows in 
Boston, and was the first female impersonator in star in a Broadway 
show. His vehicles always involved a college boy or manly youth 








dressing wp.fok plot reasons, and his publicity stressed fistfights or 
betrothalsg. Hi 
class h 


bulky frame proved to his loyal fan base of middle- 
usewes that, if a hefty man could achieve feminine elegance, 


so could they. 


Julian Eltinge in Cousin Lucy. 


Photograph by White, New York, no. 146. 
Album owned by Jack Mayer. 
Gift of Frederick R. Koch. HTC 26,104. 


Julian Eltinge. 


Portrait photograph. 
Photographer not identified. 
“Best wishes | Julian Eltinge.” 
HTC 26,610. 


Julian Eltinge Magazine. 


“The Fascinating Widow.’ 
Published by A. H. Woods, Chicago. 


5.12 Bert Savoy (ca. 1888-1923), with his partner Jay Brennan 
(1882-1961), were the hits of revue and musical comedy between 
1915 and 1923. Savoy’s brassy, red-haired harlot brought camp humor 
to a broader public, with her unseen girlfriend Margie and such catch- 
phrases as “You must come over,” “You don’t know the half of it, 
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dearie,’ “You slay me,’ and “You should have been with us.” It is 
alleged that Mae West borrowed some of her stage persona from 
Savoy. 


Savoy and Brennan in The Greenwich Village Follies. 
“Savoy and Brennan with The Greenwich Village Follies.” 
Shubert Theatre, Boston. 

Large photograph. Photographer not identified. 

HTC 26,658. 


Drag Revues 


During the Second World War, drag revues were popular in the 
British armed services and persisted in postwar shows like Soldiers in 
Skirts. By the mid-1950’s this activity had transferred to after-hours 
clubs, featuring sophisticated performers such as Douglas Byng. 
Danny La Rue’s club in Hanover Square, London (1964-1970) was a 
resort of fashion; and drag mimes, lip-synching to tapes, became 
ubiquitous. By this time, cross-dressing was a familiar theatrical device, 
used as much for parody as for shock effect. 


5.13 Jim Dale (b. 1935/6) as Terri Dennis impersonating Vera 
Lynn singing “White Cliffs of Dover” in Privates on Parade, Long Wharf 
Theatre, New Haven (1978). The play by Peter Nichols, which opened 
at the Aldwych Theatre, London, in 1977, reflected his experience 
with an Army Concert Party in Burma. The outrageously camp, heavily 
made-up Terri Dennis was a thinly veiled portrait of a real performer, 
Barri Chat, who would end his curtain-call with, “Thank you, lads! See 
you at the stage door. There’s more round the back.” 


Jim Dale as Terri Dennis in Privates on Parade. 


Play by Peter Nichols. American premiere, Long Wharf 
Theatre, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Publicity photograph. Photographer not identified. 

“Acting Captain Terri Dennis, Jim Dale, dons drag to entertain 
the troops as Vera Lynn in Privates on Parade.” 

William Como Photograph Collection. 

HTC 26,617. | 
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5.14 Danny La Rue (b. 1927), England’s most famous dame, began 
as a Stand-up comic in his private club in the 1960's, speaking in a rich 
baritone from out,his glamorous getups. In such pantomimes as 
Queen Passionella and the Sleeping Beauty (1969), he renovated the 
dame as a gorgeous, sexy, but ultimately unthreatening drag queen, “an 
epicene Lord of Misrule presiding over the annual bacchanalia and 
then apologizing demurely.” 


Danny La Rue. 


Photographs by Angus McBean. 

Reproduction photographs from the original glass negatives. 
Negative nos. Q447-4 and Q447-12. 

Angus McBean Archive. 


WOMEN AS MEN 


6. PRINCES AND PRINCIPAL BOYS 


When women first came on the European stage, costuming them 
in men’s garb was chiefly a means to show off their shapely limbs. 
During the Restoration, Pepys remarked of an actress in knee- 
breeches, “She had the best legs that | ever saw, and | was well 
pleased by it.” Often the part travestied was that of a young rake, 
though few were capable of giving a convincing portrayal of a male. 
Women whose looks and voices did not fit standard canons of beauty 
could also excel in male parts in opera, particularly when the central 
male voice was usually soprano. Such parts became known as 
“breeches roles,’ and, later, “trouser roles.” 


6.1 Margaret Farrell (d. 1793) as the highwayman Captain 
Macheath in The Beggar's Opera. Engraving published by J. Bew, 1778. 
Roistering roles of such libertines as Macheath and Sir Harry Wildair 
in The Constant Couple were favorites among those who affected 
breeches roles. A certain piquancy derived from the fact that a 
woman, behaving with unwonted abandon, was putting the moves on 
other women. 


Margaret Farrell as Captain Macheath. 
“Mrs. Farrel as Capt. Macheath, in the Beggar’s Opera.” 
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Engraving, published by J. Bew, | 887, in the Vocal Magazine. 
HTC 26,659. 


6.2 Susan Greville (d. 1802) as Sir Harry Wildair in Farquhar’s 
The Constant Couple. She was said to have variety, but was lax in her 
discipline, and was judged bad in this role. Engraving by J. 
Thornthwaite from a drawing from J. Roberts, published for Bell's 
British Theatre, 1777. Yhe fetters and the purse in these engraving 

y alludé fo missing items of anatomy. 


Susan Greville as Sir Harry Wildair in The Constant 

¢ Couple. 
“Sir Harry Wildair? Act 2d. Scene 2d.” 
“Mrs. Greville in the Character of Sir Harry Wildair.” 
Engraving by J. Thornthwaite after J. Roberts, published for 
Bell’s British Theatre, Sept. 17, 1777. 
“Fifteen hundred & twenty Louis-d’ors! —Tall de rall, look ye 
Gentlemen, any Body may dance to this tune.” 
HTC 26,606. 


6.3. Margaret Farrell (d. 1793), possessed of a large, clumsy and a 
deep voice, excelled in male leads, in which she was noted for “coarse 
robustness.” Here she is in the title role with Charles Frederick 
Reétrhold as Artabanes in Artaxerxes (1767) by her teacher Thomas 
Arne. 


Margaret Farrell as Artaxerxes. 


“Artaxerxes.” “Mrs. Farrell and Mr. Reinhold,As Artaxerxes 
and Artabanes.” 

Engraving. 

“In Infancy our hopes and fears, &c.” 

HTC 26,600. 


6.4 = Mile Hilligsberg in Le Jaloux puni (1794). A student of Gaétan 
Vestris, this outstanding dancer enhanced her popularity by appearing 
in breeches, in, among others, a Russian dance and as Paul in Paul et 
Virginie, based on a romantic novel. 


Mile Hilligsberg. 


“Mademoiselle Heligsberg in the Ballet of Le Jalcux Puni [i.e., 
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Le Jaloux Puni].” 

Engraving by J. Condé after H. de Janury, published by J. 
Condé, May 12, 1794. 

Early state, uncolored. 

Edwin Binney, 3rd, Collection, Bequest, 1975. No. 253. 

HTC 26,668. 


Breeches Roles 


The leading “breeches role” actresses of early nineteenth-century 
England were Madame Vestris and Mrs. Keeley, noted for their boyish 
vivacity. Equally unmanly were the first “principal boys” in English 
pantomime, the Aladdins and Dick Whittingtons, who grew more 
ampleff in flesh throughout the Victorian period. One offshoot of this 
tradition was Peter Pan (1904), incarnated by a series of formidable 
actresses. Both as a legacy from eighteenth-century castrato singing 
and for reasons of vocal balance, breeches parts have persisted in 
opera, with sopranos impersonating libidinous youths #ké Cherubino, 
Octavian and Count Orlofsky. a QA 


6.5 = Lucia Elizabeth Vestris (1797-1856) as Don Giovanni. Over a 
twenty-year period Vestris played seven transvestite roles. W. T. 
Moncrieff wrote Giovanni in London (1820) especially for her, with a 
sequel, Don Giovanni in Ireland, the following year. The perversity of 
casting a petite, winking coquette as literature’s most notorious 
seducer was not lost on audiences or critics, but it was excused by 
the “boyishness” of the whole enterprise. 


Madame Vestris as Don Giovanni. 
“Madame Vestris, as Don Giovanni. 
Engraving, signed “T. J.” in the plate. 
“| gave her kisses four, pushing on.” 


6.6 Louisa Fairbrother (1816-1890) as Abdallah in the panto- 
mime The Forty Thieves. The principal boy of British panto seems to 
have first appeared in an equestrian Aladdin in 1830. By the late 
Victorian era, he was established as the leading role, invariably played 
by a full-fleshed young woman whose Rubensesque charms were set 
off to advantage by tights and a close-fitting jerkin. Fairbrother scored 
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her first success as the Captain of the Thieves in a burlesque Ali Baba. 


Louisa Fairbrother as Abdallah. 


“Miss Fairbrother. As Abdallah, in The Forty Thieves.” 
Lithograph engraved by John Brandard after J.W. Child, 
published by Goupil & Vibart, Jan. 2, 1845. Hand-colored. 
Edwin Binney, 3rd, Collection, Bequest, 1975. No. 507. 

HTC 26,107. 


6.7 Constance Caroline Fauré-Lefévre (1828-1905) as Carlo 
Broschi, the castrato Farinelli (Opera Comique, St. James Theatre). 


Constance Caroline Fauré-Lefevre as Carlo Broschi. 


“Mme. Fauré. As Carlo Broschi, Opera Comique, St. James’s 
Theatre.” 

2-color lithograph, hand-colored with 2 further colors. 
ae uu Plate) th. Guerin. 








aVes sh (1824-1880) in J.T. Haines’s The French Spy, or 
op of: onstantina (1837). This pantomimic melodrama allows 


dancers like Madame Celeste, whose English was weak, and actresses 
like H 
proportioned. (See also 6.17.) 


4s 4969 < 


Helen oe The ard a. _ 


len Western, whose feminine charms were generously 


“French Spy.’ 

2-color lithograph printed by Boston Lith., published by J. H. 
Bufford, Boston. 

HTC 26,100. 


6.9 Léa Silly as Oreste in Offenbach’s comic opera La Belle 
Héléne (1864) made a name for herself sporting a monocle and 
smoking oe In ae with the travesty of classical mythology, 

sitio peatro) is depicted as a high-living young man- 





duout-4aeel Nineteenth-century operetta and musical comedy 
revelled in cross-dressing, with the male romantic lead often scored 
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for a soprano. 


Léa Silly as Oreste in La Belle Héléne. 

“La Belle Hélene. Opéra bouffe en 3 actes de M.M. H. Meilhac 
& L. Halévy. Couplets D’Oreste. Chantés par M’elle Silly. J. 
Offenbach.” 

Sheet music published by E. Gérard, Paris. 

Lithograph portrait cover by A. Lamy, printed by Berlauts, 
Paris. 

HTC 26,636. 


6.10 Emily Soldene (1840-1912). A pioneer in introducing French 
opéra bouffe to the Victorian stage, Soldene gloried in the cross- 
dressed roles that abounded in them. Her greatest successes included 
the pastry-cook Drogan in Offenbach’s Geneviéve de Brabant (1859) 
and the title role of the King in Hervé’s Chilpéric (1868), which she 
toured to North America and Australia. Gilbert and Sullivan detested 
the transvestitic convention and avoided it in all their operas but the 
first, Thespis. 


Emily Soldene as Drogan in Geneviéve de Brabant. 


Cabinet photograph by Napoléon Sarony, New York. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 191 8. 


Emily Soldene in Chilpéric. 
Cabinet photograph by Mora, New York. 


Women in Shakespeare 


Throughout the nineteenth century it was the practice to cast 
women as the children and fairies in Shakespeare, under the pretext 
that innocence and fragility were better portrayed by the ‘“sexless- 
ness” of maidens. Ambitious actresses also aspired to such roles as 
Shylock and Falstaff: Charlotte Cushman played Romeo and Cardinal 
Wolsey. Hamlet has proven to be irresistible from Sarah Siddons on. 
The most celebrated female Dane was Sarah Bernhardt, but this 
practice has proven to be less acceptable to modern audiences than 
single-sex productions of such comedies as As You Like It. 
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6.11 Charlotte Cushman (1816-1878) and Susan Cushman (1822- 
1859) as Romeo and Juliet : 
American tragedienne Charlotte Cushman played Romeo to aid her 
sister’s debut in Edinburgh, and critical praise led her to carry on in 
=~ the part. She was lauded for making Romeo a “living, breathing, 
\animated ardent human being.” The ardor, which would have been 
at cand peasy in a male actor, was idealized when expressed by a woman in 
tights. 
/ 


ag 


Charlotte and Susan Cushman as Romeo and Juliet. 


Act 3.Scene 5. 
Engraving, Tallis Shakespeare Gallery. 
HTC 26,681. 


Charlotte and Susan Cushman as Romeo and Juliet. 


Staffordshire earthenware figurine, painted, based on the Tallis 
Shakespeare Gallery, ca. 1852. 
Gift of George Marek. 


Hamlet 


6.12 Madame Judith (Bernat, 1827-1912), a mediocre French 
tragédienne, also acted in English at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in 
1866. That may have inspired her to be the first woman to play 
Hamlet in French in Lyon, Nantes and Paris that same year. She was 
noted to be “svelte, elegant, giving nuance to each word, underlining 
each phase,’ and leaning on the irony. 


Madame Judith as Hamlet. 


“Mme. Judith (Hamlet).” 
Lithograph portrait printed by Berlauts, Paris. 
HTC 26,665. 


6.13 Sarah Bernhardt (1844-1923) turned to breeches role 
when she grew too mature and too self-willed to play the more 
insipid romantic heroines. The response to her Hamlet ran from her 
colleague Mounet-Sully’s admiring “All it lacked was buttons on the 
fly” to Max Beerbohm’s more sardonic, “trés grande dame.” This Prince 
was “a full-blooded Latin,” a merry swashbuckler. The only misjudged 
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item was the high-heeled shoes. 


Sarah Bernhardt as Hamlet. 

Large mounted photograph by Lafayette, London. 
Inscribed “a mon Felice Cherie Son Amie S Bernhardt 
Hamlet.” 

Sarah Bernhardt Photograph Collection. 

Gift of Frederick R. Koch, 1992. 


6.14 Anna Dickinson (1842-1932), a popular American lecturer 
on anti-slavery, the Union cause, women’s rights, and anti-Mormonism, 
sought to revive a flagging career by starting a theatrical career in 
1876. Her stab at Hamlet in 1882 was deflected by the critics, who 
noted that the only original element in her performance was a purple 
costume, rather than the standard “suit of sables,” 


Anna Dickinson as Hamlet. 


Original watercolor portrait, signed “V.M.” 
HTC 26,666. 


6.15 Julia Seaman (1837-1909), vigorous member of a family of 
Surrey-side actors, had a checkered career on both sides of the 
Atlantic. She persisted in playing male roles, including both leads in 
The Corsican Brothers. Her Hamlet at Booth’s Theatre, New York 
(1874) received some favorable reviews, although one critic claimed 
she “played the Devil” in the part. 


Julia Seaman as Hamlet. 


Gravedigger scene. 
Booth’s Theatre, New York, 1874. 
Cabinet photograph by Gurney, New York. 


6.16 Félicita Vestvali (1824-1880) a Polish contralto much 
appreciated in operatic breeches roles, moved to Shakespearean 
males. Her mustachioed Hamlet, noted for its energy as well as its 
aristocratic melancholy, was toured successfully from England through 
Germany, Austria, France and the U.S. In London in 1868 she gave a 
command performance for Queen Victoria. QKeenalsexteGagx 


Félicita Vestvali as Hamlet. 
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“Velicita v.Vestvali als Hamlet.” 
Lithograph by P. Rohrbach, printed by W. Korn & Co. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 191 8. 


6.17 As You Like It, performed by the Professional Woman's 
League in New York. 


As You Like It. 

Professional Woman's League. 

Oblong cabinet photograph by Prince, New York. 
Marie F. Lennard Collection. 


6.18 L’Aiglon. Edmond Rostand wrote L’Aiglon (1900) for Sarah 
Bernhardt as a “Hamlet in white” to show off her skills at 
declamation and ephebic impersonation. (A German_ historian 
considered this the sign of a “decadent Latin psyche.”) The Duc de 
Reichstadt, teen-aged son of Napoleon, was created in America by 
Maude Adams (1872-1953), seen here on the field of Wagram in the 
American premiere (1900). 


Maude Adams in L’Aiglon. 


“LAiglon Act IV.” 
Sepia flashlight photograph by Byron, New York, no. 10013. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. HTC 26,625. 


6.19 Later, Eva Le Gallienne (1899-1991), who venerated both 
Bernhardt and Adams, revived it in a streamlined version with Ethel 
Barrymore as Marie Louise and Walter Beck as Bombiller 
(Broadhurst Theatre, N.Y). 

Eva Le Gallienne as the Duke of Reichstadt in 
L’Aigion. 
Flashlight photograph by White Studio, New York, 


no. | 1309-40. 
HTC 26,626. 


6.20 Prince Orlofsky in Die Fledermaus at Sadler’s Wells, 1948. 
Presumably, assigning the part of the jaded Russian nobleman to a 
woman was intended to suggest his decadence. 


Prince Orlofsky. 


a7 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 
Photographer's proof, negative no. G564-8. 
Angus McBean Archive. 


6.21 Greta Garbo (1905-1990) as Queen Christina in the film 
directed and designed by Rouben Mamoulian (1933). Historically, the 
Swedish queen fancied dressing as a man, and this penchant chimed in 
with Garbo’s own reputed manliness. 


Greta Garbo as Queen Christina. 

Publicity photograph. Photographer not identified, no. 688- 
139-13. 

Reproduction from the Museum of Modern Art, New York. HTC 
26,655. 


7. WAIFS 


A popular variation of the principal boy was the adolescent waif, 
vulnerable and androgynous. The streets of European and American 
cities teemed with vagabond children, plying various trades. On stage 
they were usually played by attractive young women, whose delicate 
looks contrasted with the cheeky, plucky lads they were performing. 


7.1 Frances Abington (1737-1815) or Charlotte Charke (1713- 
1760) as Scrub in The Beaux’ Stratagem (1707). Although the identity 
of the subject is disputed, an actress's appearance as the slovenly 
servant in Farquhar’s comedy would have been seen as a stunt. 
Charke, the raffish daughter of Colley Cibber, had a reputation for 
wearing men’s clothes in real life, and left an intriguing memoir. 


Charlotte Charke as Scrub. 


Reproduction engraving. 
HTC 26,680. 


7.2 Jeanne Charlotte St. Aubin (1764-1850) and Mlle Renaud as 
Les Deux Petits Savoyards,an opera (1789) by Marsollier with music by 
Dalayrac. This seems to be the earliest manifestation of the cross- 
dressed waif. The audience at the Paris Opéra-Comique was packed 
to see “two little girls in breeches climb up a chimney and sing at the 
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top of their lungs, spoiling their pretty voices, the sweeps’ song 


‘Sweep here, sweep there, sweep the chimney from top to bottom. 
Their complexions were not marred by realistic smudges. 


Les Deux Petits Savoyards. 


“Les Petits Savoyards.” “Mesdames St.Aubin & Renaud.” 

“eh! Comment, d’Jannette, tu n’douvines pas?” 

Engraving sold by Augustin Legrand and M. Constantin,, Paris. 
Edwin Binney, 3rd, Collection, Bequest, 1975. No. 2675. 


7.3. Mary Anne Keeley (1806-1899) as Jack Sheppard at the 
Adelphi Theatre, London. The adventures of this teen-aged house- 
breaker, as portrayed in Buckstone’s dramatization of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s novel (1839), aS appropriate for his portrayal by 
women. Devoid of love interest, yet deserving of sympathy, he was 
given an element of gentility when played by the diminutive Mrs. 
Keeley. 


Mary Anne Keeley as Jack Sheppard. 


“Mrs. Keeley in the character of Jack Sheppard.As 
represented at the Adelphi Theatre.” 

Color lithograph portrait. 

HTC 26,103. 


7.4 Madame Vestris as Paul in Paul and Virginie, a musical version 
of a French romantic novella about two children cast away on a West 
Indian island. 


Lucia Elizabeth Vestris as Paul in Paul and Virginia. 


“Madame Vestris as Paul in Paul & Virginia.” 
Engraving, hand-colored. 
HTC 26,646. 


7.5 Lotta Crabtree (1847-1924) as Drummer Boy. “Little Lotta,” 
America’s favorite soubrette from the Gold Rush to the Grant Era, 
found occasion to don boy’s clothes to highlight her skills at mimicry, 
banjo-picking and clog dancing. 

Lotta Crabtree as Drummer Boy. 


Large mounted photograph. 
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Photographer not identified. 
HTC 26,644. 


7.6 Bessie Bonehill as Newsboy. In American drama, the cross- 
dressed waif was usually a boy engaged in a street trade, a bootblack 
or news-vendor. These roles were almost exclusively the property of 
actresses from the 1850’s onwards, allowing them to be pert and 
enterprising. Only a few, however, were willing to hide their female 
contours convincingly. 


Bessie Bonehill. 

Cabinet photograph by the Springer Lithographing Co., New 
York, captioned “Bessie Bonehill Playmates.” 

Everett Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. 


Peter Pan 


Peter Pan (1904). James M. Barrie viewed his story of the “boy who 
never grew up’ as a tragedy, and wanted a youth in the role. It was his 
American producer Charles Frohman who decided that the only way 
this personal fantasy could be made palatable was to cast a girl in the 
part, thus allying it to the principal-boy tradition. Only in the last 
decades has it been played by boys and men. 


7.7 Most early Peter Pans exuded feminine charm. Maude 
Adams (1860-1937), with a string of Barrie successes behind her, 
created the role in America and performed it over 1,500 times. She 
took over lines from Wendy, incorporating her more girlish 
Victorianisms, designed the Peter Pan hat and collar, but did not fly. 
(Eva Le Gallienne introduced that innovation.). 


Maude Adams as Peter Pan. 


Cabinet photograph by Otto Sarony, New York. 


7.8 That New York dancer Pauline Chase (1885-1962) had 
made a sensation as the “Pink Pyjama Girl” in The Liberty Belles hardly 
seems to qualify her to play Peter Pan, but she did for eight years in 
succession. 


Pauline Chase as Peter Pan. 
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Large mounted photograph by Ellis and Walery, London. 
Negative no. 51772-4. 

Signed “Peter Pan, Pauline Chase London 1910.” 

HTC 26,652. 


7.9 Jean Arthur (1905/8-1991) as Peter Pan in a musical version 
by Leonard Bernstein (Imperial Theatre, N.Y.). Peter Pan was brought 
to the screen in 1924, with the American Betty Bronson in the part. 
Thereafter, Hollywood stars would try to validate their theatrical 
credentials or revive a flagging career by playing it on stage for a 
season or so. 


Jean Arthur as Peter Pan. 

Imperial Theatre, New York. 

“Peter Lawrence Presents | Jean Arthur | Boris Karloff | in Sir 
James M. Barrie’s Peter Pan. | Music and Lyrics by Leonard 
Bernstein | Production Staged by John Burrell.” 

Publicity photograph. 

Photographer not identified. 

HTC 26,657. 


7.10 Katharine Hepburn (b. 1909) as Sylvia Scarlett. Compton 
Mackenzie’s novel about a girl member of a touring acting troupe 
compelled to pass herself off as a boy was an update of Elizabethan 
disguise plots. As a movie (1935), it proved to be a huge box-office 
failure, possibly because audiences were unnerved to see Cary Grant 
and Brian Aherne in love scenes with what seemed to be a male 
adolescent. 


Katharine Hepburn as Sylvia Scarlett. 
Film still publicity photograph. 
Photographer not identified, no. P. 857-P-41. 
HTC 26,650. 


8. MALE IMPERSONATORS 


Authentic male impersonation was another variant that arose in 
nineteenth-century variety. First introduced in American vaudeville, it 
was an update of the Restoration rake, women portraying swaggering, 
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cigar-smoking young men. This type predominated in the |870’s and 
1880's. In English music hall, the “fast” man, or “masher,” was blended 
with the principal boy into a less vulgar type, perfected by Vesta Tilley 
in the 1890's. After the First World War, with radical changes in dress 
and manners, the male impersonator became a relic. However, the 
woman as dude with slicked-back hair, monocle and evening dress 
lingered as long as Julie Andrews in Victor/Victoria. 


8.1 Lucia Elizabeth Vestris (1797-1856) as Don Giovanni in 
modern dress, Macheath, and as Patrick in The Poor Soldier. Her 
Macheath was judged “nothing more than a premature scapegrace, a 
sort of Little Pickle, mounted into the dignity of boots and cravat, 
prating and profligacy.’ The sensuality of a mature woman was thus 
converted into that of a pubescent youth. 


Lucia Elizabeth Vestris as Don Giovanni. 


“Madame Vestris, as Don Giovanni.” 

Engraving published by W.West, Theatrical Print Warehouse, 
London, London, Dec. 30, |828. Hand-colored penny print. 
Price Id. Plain. 

Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, | 918. 

HTC 26,61 2. 


Lucia Elizabeth Vestris as Captain Macheath in The 
Beggar’s Opera. 


“Madame Vestris, as Captain Macheath.” 
Engraving published by W. Harrison Isaacs, London. 
HTC 26,613. 


8.2. Annie Hindle (b. ca. 1847) created the first convincing male 
impersonations on the American variety stage, playing a rakish young 
man about town. In 1886 she married her dresser, a demure brunette 
named Anna Ryan, in Grand Rapids, Michigan. They lived together 
happily till Ryan’s death in 1891. 


Annie Hindle. 


“Annie Hindle in Her ‘Make Up.” 
Cabinet photograph. 
Photographer not identified. 
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Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 1918. 


8.3 Ella Wesner (1841-1917) had also been Hindle’s dresser for 
a while, and one of her many imitators. She was the hit of San 
Francisco in 1871, in her character of Capain Cuff. She later moved to 
Paris with Jim Fisk’s mistress Josie Mansfield, where they opened the 
louche Café Américain. 


Ella Wesner. 


Cabinet photograph by Mora, New York. 
Evert Jansen Wendell Collection, Bequest, 191 8. 


8.4 — Elise Holt (1847-1873). In “Tassels on the Boots,” 1869, she 
sings of her attraction to a young lady’s footwear. 


Elise Holt singing “Tassels on the Boots.” 

“Elise Holt’s Celebrated Songs. Tassels on the Boots.” 
Sheet music published by Koppitz, Priiffer & Co., Boston. 
Lithograph cover by A.Trochsler & Co., Boston. 

HTC 26,638. 


8.5 Nellie Farren (1848-1904), was the reigning queen of 
burlesque on the late Victorian London stage, starring at the Gaiety 
Theatre from 1868 to her retirement in 1891. “Crutch and 
Toothpick” satirized the “toff” of the period: “I’m a swell ... You can 
tell .. And behave of course as such ... Close cut hair ... Elbows 
square ...With my toothpick and my crutch.” 


Nelly Farren singing ‘“‘Crutch and Toothpick.” 


“Encored Nightly. Crutch and Toothpick. Sung with immense 
success by Miss Nelly Farren. In the popular burlesque of 
‘Pretty Esmeralda’ Words by Henry J. Byron. Music by W. 
Meyer Lutz.” 

Sheet music published by Hopwood & Crew, London, 
copyright 1879. Plate no. H & C. 2070. 

4-color lithograph cover by Alfred Concanen, printed by 
Stannard & Son, London. 

HTC 26,642. 


Nelly Farren singing “A Street-Boy’s Life.” 
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““A Street-Boy’s Life’ Sung with enormous success by Miss 
Nelly Farren in the Burlesque of Aladdin at the Gaiety 
Theatre.Written by Robert Reece.Arranged by W. Meyer 
Lutz.” 

Sheet music published by Hopwood & Crew, London. Plate 
no.H & C.2312. 

4-color lithograph cover by Alfred Concanen, R.A., printed by 
Stannard & Son, London. 

HTC 26,641. 


A Florida Enchantment. Arthur Clavering Gunter’s play, 


produced at Hoyt’s Theatre, New York, in 1896, caused a furore. Its 
heroine, played by Marie Jansen (1857-1914), swallows a magic seed 
and turns into a he-man, swearing, kissing every girl in reach, and 


demonstrating a strong desire to vote. Her later appearance in male 
evening dress was more acceptable than the earlier butch behavior in 


a teagown and Gibson Girl pompadour. 


8.7 


Marie Jansen. — 


Cabinet photograph proof by Napoléon Sarony, New York. 
Negative no. 19222. 
Napoléon Sarony Archive. 


Millie Hylton (1868-1920) began as a male impersonator in 


1888, portraying buxom swells and butch mashers. In “The Rowdy 


Dowdy Boys,” she sang, “We are the boys for fun and noise and won't 


be taken down.” 


8.8 


Millie Hylton singing “The Rowdy-Dowdy Boys.” 

“The Rowdy-Dowdy Boys. Written by Tom Conley and Felix 
McGlennon, Composed by Felix McGlennon, Sung By Miss 
Millie Hylton.” 

Sheet music published by Francis, Day & Hunter, London. 
Plate no. F & D. 3334. 

Lithograph cover with green background color by H. G. 
Banks, London. 

HTC 26,637. 


The Masher could appear in many forms, as in this 


Japanese-style ballet, especially in pantomimes and musical revues 
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where extravagance, exoticism and provpretiveness were frequently 
ends in themselves. 


A Japanese Masher in an Edwardian pantomime. 
“Japanese Masher Ballet,’ London, ca. 1905. 
Watercolor costume by R.E. Ellett, for Willie Clarkson. 


Stamped “W. Clarkson Costumier to the Queen.’ 
HTC 6,767. 


8.9 Vesta Tilley (1864-1952), diminutive in size and with a 
soprano voice, took the next step towards gentility. Although her 
masculine outfits and uniforms were superbly tailored, she seemed a 
likeable boy, with a feminine winsomeness breaking through, in such 
songs as “For the Weekend” (the middle-class sport on a spree) and 
“The Oofless Duke” (about a penniless nobleman). Her epicene men- 
about-town were sexually ambiguous without being dangerous. She 
confirmed her respectability by marrying a successful manager and 
ended up as Lady de Frece. 


Vesta Tilley singing “For the Week End.” 

““For the Week End’ Words and Music by Harry B Norris. 
Sung by Miss Vesta Tilley.” 

Sheet music published by B. Feldman, London. 


3-color lithograph cover by H. G. Banks, London. 
HTC 26,639. 


Vesta Tilley singing ‘The Oofless Duke.” 


“The Oofless Duke.Words and Music by Harry B Norris, 
Sung with the Greatest Success By Miss Vesta Tilley.” 
Sheet music published by B. Feldman, London. 

2-color lithograph cover by H. G. Banks, London. 

HTC 26,640. 


8.10 Mistinguett (Jeanne Bourgeois, 1873-1956). Changes in 
sartorial habits and social classes made the male impersonator seem 
obsolete after World War One. By the time the type had passed to 
this perennial queen of Parisian music-hall, all pretensions to gender 
illusion had vanished. For Mistinguett, masculine evening dress was 
simply another way of showing off her shapely legs. 
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Mistinguett. 

Watercolor portrait, in trousers, by Charles Gesmar. 

Signed “C. Gesmar.’ 

Purchased with income from the Beatrice, Benjamin, and Richard 
Bader Fund, 1997. HTC 6,064. 


8.11 Marlene Dietrich (1900/04-1992), wearing male evening 
dress and kissing a woman in the audience during her nightclub 
routine in Morocco (directed by Joseph Von Sternberg, 1930) created a 
frisson and helped consolidate her stardom. The kiss, if not the 
costume, went beyond the Vesta Tilley tradition. In May 1933, when 
Dietrich arrived in Paris wearing slacks, a large crowd hissed and 
booed her. (The man in the photograph is her husband.) What was 
acceptable on stage was still not generally admitted in public. 


Marlene Dietrich in Paris. 


“Marlene Dietrich, pants and all, steps off the train in Paris, 
where she arrived not long ago. Parisians didn’t like the 
masculine get-up, and Marlene was booed roundly ona 
number of occasions.” 

Associated Press photograph, dated May 26, 1933. 

Gift of Charles H. Taylor. HTC 26,653. 


Laurence Senelick 
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